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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


I DON’T FEEL LIKE IT, 


** Oh dear! I wish I knew what to do with my- 

. self this evening,”’ said David. 
‘* | should think somebody might find something 
for me to do.”’ é 
‘* Well,” said his sister, ‘‘ here is a book for 


| you to read. While wé sit here at our work, it 


| will be pleasant to have you read to us.” 
-*« Very pleasant to you, I dare say, but I don’t 
want to read aloud.” 

‘* Then you can read to yourself. There is the 
History of Scotland on the table.” 

** But I don’t feel like reading to-night. 

_ you think of any thing but books?” 

‘* Yes, there is the paint-box Uncle George sent 
you. I don’t think you have painted any thing for 
some months.” - 

‘© Well, somehow, it is stupid work, this paint- 
ing. Sometimes, to be sure, I do like it pretty 
well, but then I don’t feel much like it now.” 

‘* But David,” said his mother, ‘‘ what do you 
feel like doing?” ‘ 

‘* Why, I don’t know, mother, that’s the very 
thing—1 can’t think of any thing I should like to 
do.” 

So David, after sitting. a few minutes quite still, 
began to grow sleepy. At first he thought how 
foolish it was, to go to sleep at seven o’clock in 
the evening; but he did not try to arouse, and so 
was very soon in the midst of a comfortable nap, 
His mother and sister went on busily with their 

'work, without noticing David. He lay quietly 
carled up on a corner of the sofa, till his father 
| came im. 

‘* Why, what have we here?” said he, passing 
| his hand over David’s face. 

_ .* Take your cold hands off my face!” cried 

| David, starting up. He was very much asham- 

\ed when he saw that it was his father to whom he 
was speaking. 

‘* Well, David,” said his mother, ‘‘ if you are 
so tired that you cannot sit up, you had better go 
to bed.” 

But David was now wide awake, and not a bit 
tired. : 

‘* Oh! don’t make me go to bed yet, mother,” 
said he. 

“Tt is almost ten o’clock David,” replied his 
mother. 
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‘Oh dear! I shan’t get to sleep to-night, I 
know,” muttered David as he crept up slowly to 
bed. And sure enough, it was not till he had 
turned and tossed a long time in bed, that he was 
able to sleep. ‘‘ I know I’ll keep awake tomorrow 
night,” thought he. The next day, however, 
David was lounging about the house as usual, 
fretting for something to do, yet making his old 
objection to every thing proposed: The long 
winter evenings: passed away, but David was nei- 
ther wiser or better than if he hadnone. His 
lessons were neglected almost always. Yet when 
David did happen to feel like studying, he general- 
ly arrived in a very short time at the head of his 
class. A prize was offered in the school he at- 
tended; for the best translation of a little Latin 
poem. David knew that he could gain this prize 
if he chose, 

‘* I mean to try to get the prize, mother,” said 
he, ‘* for you and father would be pleased then.” 

‘* Well, David,”’ replied his mother, ‘‘ as you 
have been studying Latin so long, I do not see 
any thing to prevent your gainitig the prize, if you 
choose to take the trouble.” 

David immediately went into his room and spread 
out his books upon the table. In a few minutes 
he came to a sentence which he did not understand. 

‘* Well, it’s no matter—I don’t feel like study 
just now,” said David. The next day, and the 
next it was just the same.’ Saturday afternoon 
came, and only two lines of the translation were 
ready. David now brought out his books again, 
but the difficulty seemed greater than ever. He 
had never felt less like puzzling over a lesson than 
this pleasant afternoon. Just before sunset his 
mother came in to see how he was getting along. 
David was leaning back, as you -see him in the 
picture, playing with some keys. His books and 
slate lay upon the floor, and from the appearance 
of things, it was easy to guess what had been 
going on. 

‘© T will not stay to hear David’s old excuse,” 
thought his mother. So she left the room without 
any remark. David knew that it was now too 
late to make up for lost time, and he was sorry 
that he had disappointed his mother. . When 
Monday morning came, all the boys had their 
translations neatly copied, except David. 

‘*George Thornton has the prize, mother,” 
said -he, as he came in from school. ‘‘ Now if I 
had only felt like. puzzling out my translation, I 
might have had it.” 

** You always speak as if nobody was to do any 
thing, except those things which are perfectly 
agreeable. According to that rule, I should not 
be at work upon your satchel. I assure ‘you that 
I feel more like reading.” : 

‘© Well, mother, it isn’t very pleasant to do 
one thing, when we feel like doing something 
else.” ~ 

.*“*T know it is not, but in this world we must 
expect such little inconveniences every day. And 
now I have thought of a plan for you, David. 
Every time you say that you do not feel like doing 
what is required of you, I shall set it down. Then 
when you ask something of nie I shall have a good 
answer ready.” ; 

*©Oh! I understand you, mother! It is a very 
good plan, and I hope you will begin this very 
day.” : 

When David was going to bed that night, he 
asked his mother if she had finished the pair of 
thin stockings which she had been knitting for 
him. 

‘* No,” said his 


mother, ‘‘they are not quite 
done.” ; : 





**} thought you said, mother, that you could 
finish them to-night.” . 

‘© Ves, ] could have finished them, but David, 
I didn’t feel like wt.” ‘You'see l*have some 
prettier work now,” : 

David remembered that not half an hour before 
he had made this an excuse for not helping his 
little brother about his lesson. He felt the reproof, 
and determined not to de so again. 

At the breakfast table next morning, David 
came very near breaking’ this’ resolution. But 
happily for him, his brother, who was much inter- 
ested in the affair, reminded him of it, just in time. 
In the evening David sat down with a book of sto- 
ries, While he was in the midst of one.of these 
tales, his mother called him to wind some silk for 
her. 

**T don’t feel like winding silk, just now,” re- 
plied David. ' 

In the course of the evening, David thought of 
several things which he wanted his mother to do 
for him. But'she assured him very seriously that 
she did not feel like doing any of them. Poor 
David was mortified and ashamed, for he now saw 
very plainly how often he must have troubled his 
mother and ‘other members of the family, in this 
foolish way. The next day he succeeded better 
than ever, in avoiding his old excuse, and applied 


himself diligently to his lessons at the proper time 


for them. 

But old habits are not easily to be shaken off, 
and it was not until after many mortifications and 
reproofs that David gained any thing like a mas- 
tery over his. Hesucceeded at last however, and 
my little reader, ‘* what has been done, can be 
done.” E. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE TWO EAGLES, 

Eliza, at the time our story commences, was a 
lively, playful girl of 12, with a figure’ small and 
symmetrical, and hair and eyes as black as jet. 
Her heart in a thousand little ways, was sponta- 
neously planning for the comfort of her brothers 
and sisters, and her feet were ever ready to run 
on their many errands. It was difficult to tell, 
whether the grave or the gay predominated in her 
character. In her very wildness, there was so 
much of the thoughtful, that you could not but 
feel, that she was rather of a serious make, Yet, 
she could laugh and romp as heartily'as any of her 
young companions. Whether playful or serious, 
her face, voice, and manner, always spoke vivaci- 
ty, and forbade sadness in her presence. In fact, 
she was just the child to be the favorite in a circle 
of 11, and yet suffer no other to enyy her the par- 
tiality bestowed on her. Especially was she the 
darling of an elder brother, a gay, handsome 
young man, just leaving home to embark in busi- 
ness at the far South. This was between 20 and 


-30 years ago, when such enterprises were less 


frequent than at present. The family all felt that 
they might be taking their last look. He, buoyant 
with hope and ambition, scorned not to weep, as 
he folded his little sister to his bosom, and imprint- 
ed the parting kisses. Giving her a neat little 
writing desk, as a keepsake, he left. After dry- 


ing her tears, she opened her new desk, and found ~ 


among other articles within it, a little patcel about 
aslarge as a silver dollar, with her name on the 
outside with this direction, ‘‘ not to be opened.” 
Forthwith it assumed a peculiar sacredness. Her 
childish curiosity, as to what might be her treasure 
remained ungratified. Two years passed, and 
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the brother returned on a visit. He found Eliza, 
springing into womanhood, changing rapidly from 
a plaything to a companion, and to his fond eye 
more brilliant and charming than ever. He rode 
with her, walked with her; while at home, in- 
itiated her into many of the ways of the world, 
which he thought she ought to know, saw to her 
having the best advantages the state afforded, for 
the cultivation of her mind and taste, and left her 
fur the distant scene of his business, wondering 
whether he should ever find another on the face 
of the earth, so exactly after his own heart. Af- 
ter his departure, she found a second parcel, in 
size and appearance exactly like the first, in her 
desk. Years intervened, and Eliza, thinking she 
had repressed her ardent curiosity long enough, 
removed the envelope. After taking off several 
folds of paper, she came to a gold eagle in each. 
They lost none of their value by the discovery. 
Want, what she might, for the gratification of her 
taste or fancy, she never even thought, that she 
could break her precious keepsake. 

Years passed on. Eliza became a decided 
Christian. She consecrated her talents, time, and 
influence, with her affections to the Saviour. 
The natural kindness of her disposition seemed 
merged in a higher benevolence. What can I do 
to glorify God? What to bless mankind? were 
enquiries prompted from day to day by the love 
to God and man, which barned in her soul. 
Many an hour, that was once spent in contriving 
ways and means to adorn her own person, was 
now sedulously employed in making articles for 
sale, that she might have something to put in the 
missionary box. She sought also, as opportunity 
offered, to do good to those in her immediate 
neighborhood, both young and old. Her eye 
chanced one day to fall on an appeal of the Direc- 
tors of the Tract Society, setting forth how much 
good might be done by the circulation of tracts, 
and offering to any person who would contribute 
$20, the privilege uf selecting some publication of 
suitable size and character, a whole edition of 
which was to be published in the form of a tract, 
for that sum of money. This information natural- 
ly suggested to Eliza’s mind her eagles—just 
enough te enable her to avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity. If I give all to the Saviour, can I keep 
back my eagles, she asked. The subject lay on 
her heart. There they were, kept as choice as 
on the day she received them. Her brother, now 
a. successful merchant in New York, was still 
proud and gay. She doated on him, and he on 
her, as fondly as ever. For weeks there was a 
struggle between her feelings and judgment, He 
to whom she looked for light and grace, made the 
path of duty plain, and gave-her a willing heart. 
Taking her eagles in her hand, she repaired to the 
study of a clergyman, her brother-in-law. She 
gave them to him, and asked him to select any 
thing he might choose, and request the Society to 
publish it asatract. She teok no pains to blazon 
it abroad. To this day, a single sentence relative 
to the occurrence, has never passed between her 
and her brother-in-law. She learned from a sis- 
ter, that he selected the tract, ‘‘ My spirit shall 
not always strive,’’ the story of an.old man, famil- 
iar to readers of tracts. 

Years again passed, and with them Eliza’s cir- 
cumstances changed. She was led to the altar by 
the man of her choice. For six years, they took 
sweet counsel together, and walked to the house 
of God in company. Though supplied largely by 
him with money to aid her in the accomplishment 
of her benevolent desires, she yet found many a 
little self-denial, which she could practise for her 
Saviour’s sake. For instance, that she might 
have more time and money to prosecute her busi- 

ness of doing good, she discontinued the use of 
preserves in her family, and that. before such 
things had been canvassed so generally as at the 
present day. That beloved husband wasted away 
by disease, and at 30, Eliza was a bereaved wid- 
ow. Her brother was at her side to share and 
assuage her grief. Eliza had never ventured to 


Sometime previous to this, she had seen a state- 
ment in the Tract Magazine, that the tract enti- 
tled, ‘‘ My spirit shall not always strive,” had; to 
the knowledge of the Directors of the Society been 
the means of hopefully converting 50 persons. 
Eliza had preserved the document which contain- 
ed this fact, and at that solemn hour, when her 
William lay a corpse in the house, she directed 
her brother’s attention to it. When he had read 
it, she said, you were the means of the conversion 
of those persons. He was surprised, and asked 
what she meant. She explained. .He seemed 
overcome, asked for a copy of the tract, and this 
with other circumstances contributed to awaken his 
attention to the subject of religion. Though he 
halted long between two opinions, he is now an 
open professor of the religion of Jesus. 

When. her husband’s property came to be set- 
tled, there was a flock of sheep peculiar in its his- 
tery to be disposed of, and the matter was referred 
to his widew, - The history was briefly this. 
When about four years old, William’s grandfather 
gave him twolambs. He carried them home, and 
like other boys was fond of the gift. They were 
for a season included in the fold of his father. 
The lambs became of themselves a little flock, and 
his father put them ‘into the hands of a farmer, 
who kept them, receiving a certain proportion of the | 
increase for his labor. William let his sheep re- 
main in his hands, till at the time of his death, 
they were valued at $150. Many a stricken wid- 
ow would have felt as though she must expend this 
money for some article of dress or furniture, as a 
precious memento of her lost husband, Not so 
thought Eliza. If William were here to tell us 
what he thinks, she said, I presume he would like 
to have the avails used in some way to advance. 
the cause of his Redeemer. The money was 
therefore given to the Home Missionary Society, 
and thus consecrated to the Lord. 

Eliza is again a wife. Two happy boys call 
her mother. Situated. in one of our large cities, 
though she is the sole teacher of her sons, and de- 
lights to have them always by her side, her labors 
are not limited. to her own immediate household. 
Her doors are open, and her table free, to the 
man of God, and. seldom is she without some 
guest, whom she enterfains for his Master’s sake. 
Often may she be seen, on a cold winter morning, 
wending her way to. some lane. or court, to learn 
whether the beggar of the day before was or was 
not an. impostor. Many a blessing. do the widow 
and fatherless invoke on her head. Her purse 
too.is as open to the cause of Christian charity, as 
when a blooming girl of 20. Though she now 
gives ten dollars for one at that time, it is only 
doing according to what she hath, and showing 
that one who is faithful in the least, will be faithful 
also.in much. 
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Written for the « uth’s Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT FAITH. 

Mother. Ellen, do you recollect the answer in 
the Assembly’s Catechism to the question, What 
is faith in Jesus Christ? 

Ellen. Yes, mother, Faith in Jesus Christ is a 
saving grace, whereby we receive and rest on him 
alone for salvation as he is offered to us in the gospel. 
But I do.nat think I fully understand what faith is, 
and have often thought I would ask you to explain 
it to me. . 

M. I suppose that saving faith implies believing 
what God says, believing in Christ as an all suffi- 
cient Saviour, trusting in him, loving and obeying 
him. A great many people have faith, which is 
not saving faith. They have a faint belief of what 
God_says, but they do not love and obey him. , 

Suppose a stranger says to a little child, ‘‘ I am 
about to take a long journey; if you will go with 
me, and entrust yourself to my care, I will watch 
over you, provide for you, and return you in safe- 
ty.” The child believes what the stranger says, 
but he does not loye him, he is not willing to.com- 








- tell him, how she had disposed’ of her eagles, 


- 





| Presently opr ent says to the child, “I have 
concluded to undertake a journey, and am willing 


you should accompany the.”” ‘The child’s heart is 
filled with delight. His countenance beams with 
expressions of confidence and love. He knows 
nothing about the road which he is to travel, the 
carriage in which he is to ride, the people with 
whom he is to meet, nor the entertainment he is 
to receive. Yet he feels that all is safe in the 
hands of a wise, kind, and tender parent.. He 
fegls that his father has ever been his best friend, 
hig.kind benefactor. He delights in his compa- 
ny, and when separated from him, even but for a 
short time, he anxiously waits for .his return. 
When the father says stop, the child readily as- 
sents. When he says to him, we must travel to- 
day in the storm, he as readily complies, - feeling 
that his father has some good reason for such a 
proposal, and that he is safe inhis hands. Suppose 
the child believed that this parent could never do 
wrong, that he was infinitely wise, merciful, faith- 
ful, and true; would not his confidence be increas- 
ed; and: would he not find the most unmingled 
pleagure in trusting inhim? Such are the feelings 
of a believer towards God; and if we wish to have 
our, faith: increased, we must think more of God, 
study his word and his works more, and thus we 
shall see more and more how much cause we have 
to trust in him, to love and obey him. Do you not 
think so, my daughter? 

E. Yes, mother, for the more highly I think of 
you, the more I delight to love and obey you, and 
the more pleasure I find in confiding in you. 

M. Well, my dear, and do you not know what 
it is to exercise feelings somewhat similar to those 
we have been describing towards the Saviour? 

E. Yes, mother, I think I do, sometimes at 
least, know from delightful experience, what it is 
to trust in the Saviour. When I was sick the 
other day, and had to take that nauseous medi- 
cine, | felt that it was a kind Saviour that ordered 
my sickness, and medicine, and all attending cir- 
cumstances; and when I arose the next mornin 
after a comfortable night’s rest, I felt how kind the 
Saviour was in giving me such refreshing sleep. 
I know I am very ungrateful, yet I love to trust 
the Saviour for all the ten thousand mercies I 
need, to think how kind he is in giving me friends; 
in giving me the common bounties of Providence, 
giving me means of instruction, giving me the Bi- 
ble, giving me Sabbath and sanctuary privileges. 
When I was so. very sick. last. fall, I thought I 
could put my whole trust in him, leaving my soul 
and body in his hands. And when I look into 
my own heart, from day to day, and see that I 
have, a sin-sick soul, all polluted with guilt, 
I find great consolation in committing it into the 
hands. of a Saviour, who is able to cleanse me 
from’ all defilement, and fit me for his heavenly 
kingdom. 

M, Well, my dear, if you are not deceived, if 
such have really been your feelings, then you 
know something about saving faith. R, 
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Written for the Youth's Companion, 
TO A MOTHER, ON THE DEATH OF HER CHILD. 
Why do you weep so? Isthere nohope? Ah, 
if the light of hope shines any where, it. is around 
the tomb of the infant dead, for ‘‘in heaven their 

angels do always behold the face of my father.” 
Is there not a cause? God does ‘not afflict 
willingly.”” He designs to reach your heart, and 
to subject you toa refining process, as ‘‘ gold is 
tried in the fire,” that his own image, instead of 
being so obscurely seen, may be brightly reflected. 
You needed this, and it as much or even more an 
evidence of love to you, than if He had given you 
many such children, and secured the life of them 
all. But is it not hard? True, the heart writhes 
under such an affliction; but will it not like the 
crushed flower, send up a sweeter incense to God? 
All calamities seem most unendurable at first, but 
Time with its softening influence, and Grace with 





mit himself to his care, and refuses to go. 


its healing power, will restore every thing. 
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It is hard, it is grievo. ___commit the body of 
that sweet boy—yout only child, too, to the wintry 
rave, which has received his dust; but winter 
a not last always, Spring is coming. So is 
Then, how your_cherished one 
will bloom with. the beauty of celestial holiness! 
He will not return to you, but you will go to him. 
He was such a proinising child, you say. True, 
and amore shining mark, had he lived, for the 
shaft of the Tempter. 

I would much rather commit a dear child to the 
care of Jesus Christ, who has himself prepared 
and sanctified the grave, than to the vicissitudes 
and temptations of this hostile world. Dry up 
your tears, therefore; serve God, and prepare to 
meet the departed in that tearless world, where so 
many mothers will meet their loved ~y in glory. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

THE TWO GIRLS AND THEIR TWO DOLLS. 

Two little girls were very happy, having obtain- 
ed leave from their respective mothers to spend 
the afternoon together. They were true friends; 
sehool-fellows and classmates, and were remarka- 
bly bright and pretty. On the afternoon above 
mentioned, they looked very sweetly; like two 
little cherubs; with their faces covered with 
smiles. For their amusement, each had a doll. 
Their dolls were of no vulgar character, but very 
beautiful indeed; the best that the city market af- 
forded. Their bright, sparkling eyes, and rosy 
cheeks, and smiling features, seemed quite. like 
real life. And they were dressed too in the high- 
est style. Every thing was exactly in fashion. 
Their curls, and caps, and slender waists, and 
sleeves, with just the right number of bands and 
gathers, showed that their apparel had, by no 
means, been prepared by vulgar hands. Their 
aprons were especially beautiful, tied around, just 
below the long centre buckle, in such a manner, 
that the apron string, from the centre to each side 
made an angle of exactly forty five degrees, Now 
while these little girls were thus sweetly employed 
with their dolls, who should come in but the doc- 
tor, the family physician. He is a man of true 
sense and learning, insomuch, that he can speak 
in language of great simplicity: and withal is a 
very benevolent man, taking great pleasure in the 
amusements of children. Seeing the sweet little 
girls so happy, he began to converse with them. 
**T am afraid,” said he, ‘‘if you don’t take care, 
you will injure your dolls by dressing them so tight. 
‘© Why,” said one of the little girls, ‘* what hurt 
will it do to them?” ‘‘ Oh,” said the doctor, ‘I 
am afraid, by and by, the color will all fade out 
of their cheeks, and their faces will become as 
pale as the new snow, And then, after a while, 
they will faint away. They will not be able to 
tell why they fainted. There will be nothing the 
matter, only they will be faint; and must be car- 
ried out of church.” The little girls stared at 
him as though they could hardly believe the good 
doctor was in earnest. Whereupon he turned the 
conversation a little; and said to a lady sitting by, 
‘*[ was much struck the other day, in look- 
ing at the picture of a finely dressed lady in one 
of the Lady’s Magazines. I think that picture 
must have been taken from real life. The dress 
was the tightest of all I ever saw. And there 
were the actual deformities; the curved spine, and 
the displaced shoulder.” The lady, not exactly 
suited by the conversation, began to say, ‘‘ Well, 
doctor, here is a little girl,” pointing to one of the 
children with her doll, ‘* whose-shoulder is out of 
place. I amsure she has not been dressed too 
tight.” The doctor examined, and examined, and 
applied his hand, and finally said, ‘‘Really, madam, 
I cannot perceive any thing out of the proper 
place. ‘* There,” exclaimed the spirited little 
cherub, ‘‘I always thought my shoulder was well 
enough, if you would let it alone; and now the 
doctor says so; and his eyes are better than yours, 
for he is a doctor, and you aré not.” 


Query. Are there some ladies, who have been 
accustomed so long, to look at their own shoulders, 
and consider them as perfectly mated, that to their 
eyes, what is perfect seems deformity; and what 
is deformity seeins perfection? ALFRED. 
aaa eet el 








Written for the Youth’s Cempanion. 
COASTING DOWN HILL. 
Every one, who reads the Youth’s Companion,” 
knows what is meant by ‘‘ coasting down hill.” 
Probably every boy has spent many a happy 

hour engaged in this amusement. But there is 
one hill down whieh we are all sliding with great 
rapidity. It is the hill of life. Persons of every 
age, rank, and condition in life are hurrying down 
this hill. The Bible speaks frequently of this hill, 
and of the speed with which it. is descended. It 
tells us that there are two different paths down the 
hill. The one is strait, and narrow, and the other 
is broad. By following these paths, we arrive at 
very different places The broad way leads us to 
a place of eternal wo, and misery, but the narrow 
way, to a place of eternal peace, and happiness. 
Although these paths lead to such very different 
places, yet by far the greater number travel the 
broad way. It is a matter of great astonishment 
to those who reflect upon such conduct, that they 
are so careless and indifferent. Some (it is true, ) 
are ignorant of the right way, but great numbers 
are so engaged in other things, that they forget 
where they are going. The longer they keep in 
the broad way, the more difficult it is to change 
their course. This makes it all-important that 
those who are in the morning of life, should choose 
the path which leads to happiness, Reader, are 
you in the narrow way which leads to life? If 
not, change your course now, before it is too hate. 
You may arrive at the shores of eternity, long be- 
fore those who seem now to be on the verge of the 
grave. If the Bible be your guide, and Christ 
your pilot, you will be admitted to the presence of 
God, to spend a blissful eternity in the presence 
éf his saints. Remember the vanity of earthly 
things, and (in the words of the hymn) that, 

**'Time is winging us away, 

To our eternal home, 

Life is but a winter’s day, 

A journey to the tomb; 

Youth and vigor soon will flee, 

Blooming beauty lose its charms, 

All that’s mortal soon will be 

Enclosed in death’s cold arms.” B. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE MARY AND HER CENT. 

A little girl, an infant. scholar, a member of my 
own class in the Sabbath School, came one day to 
her mother with a request. It was indeed a sniall 
object which the child desired, but to her little 
heart it seemed very large. The mother replied, 
with a playfulness which she was not accustomed 
to indulge in her dealings with her children. 
‘* And what will my daughter give me in return?” 
Little Mary for a while seemed quite sober. She 
looked at the desired object, then at her mother, 
and then again seemed lost in thought. A con- 
flict seemed evidently going on in her little bosom. 
Summoning all her resolution, she. at length ven- 
tured to reply. ‘‘ Mother,” said she, with deep 
feeling, ‘‘ when all the heathen in the world have 
the Bible, I will give you my box of cents.” 

This little incident, childish though it may seem, 
and trifling in the view of the wise and great, is 
not devoid of profitable instruction. 

I. This little child had learned the true spirit of 
self-denial. Here was an object of desire before 
her mind. But her money was consecrated money. 
She had laid it by, for a benevolent purpose. 
She had nothing else to give that she thought 
would be equivalent, therefore the desired object 
must be relinquished, certainly for a while. 

II. Though very young, this little child had 
learned the true value of money. She regarded 





it principally ag a means of doing good. Until the 


good was accomplished, for which her money was 
appropriated, she could not think of using it fo 
her own gratification. By and by she might, when 
all the heathen had Bibles. 

III. Little Mary had learned to pity and relieve 
the heathen. On this point, she had become 
wiser, not only than many older children, but 
wiser even, than many Christians. How few 
seem to have learned that ‘‘ to do good and to 
communicate,” is -one of the first of Christian du- 
ties. How much smaller the number who will 
deny themselves, that the benighted heathen may 
have the lamp of life. 

IV. This little circumstance leads us to know 
something about the mother of little Mary. Such 
feelings as were manifested by the child are not the 
spontaneous growth of the human heart. Chil- 
dren are naturally selfish. So was Mary; so 
she would have continued te be, only growing 
worse and worse, but a mother’s influence, a moth- 
er’s example was visible in the character of her 
child. 

V. Happy is it for children when correct prin- 
ciples are so early established. Little Mary will 
never be sorry that her mother taught her before 
she was four years old to deny herself, to love to 
do good, to pity and pray forthe heathen. Habits 
thus early fixed will abide as long as life lasts, and 
who will say that they shall not affect her charac- 
ter andWestiny in a future world. 

VI. Dear little readers, had you seen little Ma- 
ry in the lovely attitude in which she appeared to 
me, in the incident which I have attempted to de- 
scribe, you would have greatly desired to be like 
her. You may perhaps be pleased with the pic- 
ture which I have drawn, and seek to imitate it, 
To so then, while your hearts are young and ten- 
der; now, with the divine blessing, the work will 
be easy. A little delay, and your hearts will 
grow hard and cold. It will not be easy for you 
to do right, and what is worse, you will not wish 
to. Go then to the blessed Saviour, who is always 
willing to hear the prayers of little children, and 
in the sweet language of a little child of whom I 
once read, may each one of you in simplicity ask 
him ‘to make you the best little lamb in all his 
flock.” we 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
LUCY B. GOODRICH. 

Lucy B. Goodrich, died the 16th Dec. 1838, 
aged eleven years. The life of this little girl, al- 
though brief, was peculiarly interesting to her pa- 
rents and friends. . Her short sojourn in this world 
was characterized by a degree of firmness and 
prudence much beyond her years. From early 
infancy she manifested a disregard of the amuse- 
ments and sports usually so pleasant and dear to 
children, and exhibited a disposition to cultivate 
an acquaintance with books, aud more especially 
those of a serious character. This habit was ac- 
quired and strengthened by her attendance upon 
the Sunday School, which she never failed to at- 
tend when her health would permit. She evinced 
a ready disposition, and ability to commit and re- 
hearse such portions of Scripture as were pointed 
out by her teachers—seemingly with an under. 
standing of their import. Obedience to the wishes 
of those around her, accompanied with an undevia- 
ting regard for truth, procured for her the esteem 
of all those who were conversant with her. 

During her sickness, which was long and pain- 
ful, she never uttered-a complaint, or suffered her 
patience and resignation to forsake her. Those 
who watched by her, and neighbors who visited 
her, ever found her breathing forth kind wishes 
for younger brothers, and sisters and parents. 
She frequently remarked to her aunt, who watch- 
ed over her in her sickness, ‘‘I pity you, I know 
how much you love me; but I must die, and you 
should be reconciled. Mother, I pity her; I fea 
she will not be willing to part with me; but she 
ought to be, for it is the Lord’s will for me to die, 











-and I am willing. If you will only pray for me to 
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be taken to heaven, I shall think you are ready to 
give me up.” 

In the most imploring manner she would en- 
treat those around her to pray that she might be 
taken to a better world, to dwell with Christ for- 
ever. She’ would often say, ‘‘ It is not much to 
die. I am not afraid of death. I know that I 
shall be happy in heaven; and if I could live a 
month longer, I should rather die now. I shall 
then be free from pain and sorrow, and shall 
dwell with the angels.”” She shed tears once only 
during her sickness; she said she must tell her fa- 
ther that he must part with her, and added, ‘‘I 
hate totell my father; it will distress him so much, 
he will not be able to attend to business.” Her 
conversation with her brother was very impressive ; 
‘* Charles, I shall soon die, and I expect you to 
take my place; my body will be laid in the cold 
grave, but my spirit will ascend to heaven. This 
Bible that father gave me, I give you. Promise 
me that you will make good use of it. Will you 
promise’ me, Charles? you are next to me, and | 
rely on you to do much for the other children; be 
a good boy; be acomfort to your father and moth- 
er; they will have four children left them, and can 
do without me if you and Marcelina (a younger 
sister) promise to take my place. I would talk 
with the other children, but they are too young to 
remember what I should say tothem. J hope they 
will be a blessing to their parents.” "When 
speaking of an absent uncle she asked, ‘‘ Shall I 
never see my dear uncle any more on earth? Ah 
no, I never shall; but I hope to see him in heaven.” 

When nine years of age, she used her own forms 
of prayer, and nightly formed resolutions for the 
next day. She was often heard to say, ‘Ifthe 
Lord will spare me another day, I will not be dis- 
obedient, but will do whatever my parents wish.” 
During her sickness, her prayers were unceasing. 
In the midnight hour when all around was hushed, 
her emaciated hands were raised to heaven, and 
she was frequently heard to ask her heavenly Fa- 
ther to restore her once more to health, or take 
her to himself. She would then say ‘‘ farewell ” 
to those who watched by her, ‘‘ farewell all; I am 
now going to close my eyes, and perhaps forever. 
O God, take me to thyself.”” On the morning of, 
her death she enquired, ‘‘ Is it not the Sabbath?” 
and when informed that it was, she wished the cur- 
tains to be raised, so that she might have all the 
light from heaven. She then dropped peacefully, 
away, like a babe to its slumbers. 

In the death of this dear child, afflicting as it is, 
the parents do not mourn without hope; for they 
may truly say, blessed are those who die in the 
Lord. They may well ask, ‘*O death where is 
thy sting; Ovgrave, where is thy victory?” 
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‘¢ Bury me by the side of my Ma.” 

Martha Ann Holcomb, at‘ the early age of seven 
years, was deprived by death of a tender mother, 
whose dying admonition she did not forget. Her 
strict adherence to truth and honesty was a source of 
pleasure to her frieuds. She abhorred a lie. At one 
time whan her little sister, three years younger than 
herself, had committed an act which she considered 
dishonest, she said,’ ‘* I feel very sorry for L.” and 
wished to accompany her to obtain forgiveness of the 
person wronged, which she did. She manifested an 
Increasing attention to religious subjects. "The words 
of Christ, “* Suffer little children to come unto me,” 
&c. seemed peculiarly delightful to her. She was 
very punctual morning and evening in attending se- 
cret prayer, praying both for herself and others. The 
morning before she was taken sick she rose before 
daylight, saying to her sister, “Come L. get up and 
we will pray;” which was probably the last time they 
prayed together. She was taken violently ill and 
survived but four days: When asked if she wished 
to recover, she replied, “I should like to, but if 1 do 
not I shall go to heaven, where ‘my ma has gone.” 
A short time before her death she mentiaqned several 
articles which she wished should be given to her lit- 
tle cousins, and then took leave of all present, saying, 
* Farewell, pa, let me kiss you;” and to each one 
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farewell °—to her sister Louisa, “ Be good, that you 
may go to heaven.” She then said, ‘‘ Pa, give me 
some water: [I shull not want much more.” ‘Then, 
as a last request to her pa, ‘“‘ Bury me by the side of 
my ma.” And shortly after closed her eyes on a 
vain, alluring, ensnaring world, aged eight years and 
ten months, Oct. 2, 1838. A. H. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
The Death of our Young Friend. 

Yes, he is gone. He whoa few months since stood 
here, in health and strength, and beauty, as one of 
us. Methinks, I shall not soon forget the morning 
that he left us. He was about leaving us for the 
“far west.” Others had been before him, and told 
a flattering tale of that “ vast country,” and now, he 
followed on. His eye beamed as bright, and bis 
heart beat as quick, in contemplation of future happi- 
ness, perhaps, of future fame, as any one’s. e 
went but for to die. As he was on earth, beloved 
of his God, we trust in heaven he stands with “ earth’s 
ransomed ones ” before his Father’s throne, and 
toucheth sweet notes, on harps such as only angels 
use, in company with dearer friends than those he 
left behind. He always seemed to be alone, last as 
he was of a little household band; and yet it seemeth 
strange, that he who stood 4n all bis youthful beauty, 
should thus be torn by the rude hand of death from 
the friends that loved him; and it is bard to have the 
heart rent with anguish, and each tender chord riven, 
and to know not why ’tis so. One thing only can 
comfort us. It is the work of God; as He is good, 
and all he does is for the best, the language of our 
hearts should be, ‘* thy will, not ours be dene.”’ B. 


Evil Communications Corrupt Good Manners. 


A poor boy who had been educated in the Stock- 
port Sabbath School, conducted himself so well, and 
made so great proficiency in learning, that he was ap- 
pointed teacher of one of the junior classes, About 
this time his father died, and his mother being reduc- 
ed to indigent circumstances, she was obliged to en- 
gage him in one of the cotton factories, where he met 
with boys of his own age, who were matured in vice, 
and hardened in crime. Through the force of their 
evil example, he lost by degrees all his serious impres- 
sions; and having thrown off the fear of God, became 
addicted to intemperance, and the commission of 
petty thefts. His dissolute conduct soon brought him 
into the army. The regiment was sent to Spain, 
where his habit of excessive drinking was confirmed; 
and not satisfied with the advantages he reaped as 
the fruits of many a splendid victory, he plundered 
the innocent and peaceful inhabitants. On the close 
of the war in the Peninsula, he returned home with 
his regiment; and soon after landing on.the coast of 
Hampshire, he, with others of his companions, whose 
principles he had vitiated, broke into several houses; 
till at length he was detected, arraigned at the tribu- 
nal of justice, and condemned to an ignominious 
death at the age of twenty-one. ‘Sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.”— Pleasing Expositor. 


ee Seed 
Maternal Tenderness of the Whale, 


Mr. Waller, in his poem of “‘ The Sumner Islands,” 
relates a story in which the maternal tenderness of 
the whale is most affectingly displayed. A whale 
and her cub had got into an arm of the sea, where by 
the echbing of the tide, they were entirely enclosed. 
‘The people on shore saw their situation, and, drove 
down upon them in boats, with such weapons as they 
could readily collect.» The poor fish, were severely 
wounded, and the surrounding water tinged with their 
blood. After several attempts to escape, the old one 
forced over the shallow into the depth of the ocean; 
but though in safety herself, shecould not bear the dan- 
ger that awaited her young one, and therefore rush- 
ed back to the place of its confinement; and as she 
could not carry it off, resolved to share its danger. 
The tide, however coming in, both of them, after 


enemies.— London Visiter. 


ee Soo 
A Wonderful Dog. 


The Boston Herald states that while a gentleman, 
his wife, child, and dog, were walking near the 
Providence rail road, the child, unperceived by its fa- 
ther, strayed upon the track. At that moment, the 
train of cars were coming at full speed, when the 
dog jumped forward, seized the little trembler by the 
waist, and brought him safe from the track; scarcely 
had he accomplished this feat when the lumbering lo- 
comotive came puffing by. 


The Way to Lose Your Senses, 





omer by name gave a farewell and a parting kiss. 
peaking of absent friends, she said, “tell them all 


A gentleman, on entering a stage-coach, rubbing 


[sustaining a number of wounds, escaped from their |- 





fully, I was very dru. _ _.night.”? , A person affect- 
ing surprise, roetions Drank! sir... What! do you 
get drunk?” ‘* Yes,” said he, “and so does every 
one, attimes, I believe. I have no doubt but you do.” 
“No sir,” he replied, “IT donot.” ‘What! neyer?”. 
‘No, never; and amongst other reasons | have for it, 
one is, | never find, being sober, that Ihave too much 
sense, and I am loth to lose what little I have.” 
This remark put an end to the conversation. 
° [Pleasing Expositor. 


S. who had long beena profane drunkard, and wasted 
his estate, poisoned and crippled his bbdy, and led all 
his sons but one to become drunkards also, to the Rev. 
Mr. A. ‘ You have had your great gun, T——, lec- 
turing on temperance here! I can deliver a better 
lecture on that subject than he can, without ‘sayin 

one word. Let me only show my gouty toes te 
feet, my pkthisicky, bloated body, and my family, and 
neither your T , nor any body else, could deliver 
half so forcible a temperance lecture.”—S. S. Friend. 
nen Y 
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THE WOOD-MOUSE.—By mary HowiTT. 


D’ye know the little wood-mouse, 
That pretty little thing, 

That sits among the forest leaves, 
Beside the forest spring? 

Its fur is red as the red chesnut 
And it is small and slim; 

It leads a life most innocent 
Within the forest dim. 


*Tis a timid, gentle creature, 
And seldom comes in sight; 
It has a long and wiry tale, 
And eyes both black and bright. 
It makes its nest of soft, dry moss, 
In a hole so deep‘and strong; 
And there it sleeps secure and warm, 
The dreary winter long. 
And though it keeps no calendar, 
, It knows when flowers are springing; 
‘And waketh to its summer life 
When nightingales are singing. 
Upon the boughs the squirrel sits, 
The wood-mouse plays below; 
And plenty of food it finds itself 
Where the beech and chesnut grow. 
In the hedge-sparrow’s nest he sits, 
When its summer brood is fled, 
And picks the berries from the . 
Of the hawthorn over-head. 


I saw a little wood-mouse once, 
Like. Oberon in his hall, 
With the green, green moss beneath his feet, 
Sit under a mushroom tall. 
I saw him sit, and his dinner eat, 
All under the forest tree; 
His dinner of chestnut ripe and red, 
And he ate it heartily. 


I wish you could have seen him there; 
It did my spirit good, 
To see the small thing God had made 
Thus eating in the wood. 
I saw that he regardeth them— 
Those creatures weak and small; 
Their table in the wild is spread, 
By Hiin who cares for all! 
[Sunday School Teacher. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF AN INTERESTING BOY. 


Thou wert too beautiful for earth, 
Too pure, too heavenly fair; _ 
Thine azure eye was mild and deep, 

And dark thy waving hair. 
Thy forehead spoke of intellect; 
Had’st. thou to manhood grown, 

The laurel might thy brow have deck’d, 
Thy name ’mong learned ones shone. 
Thouw’rt learning heav’ns mysteries, now, 

Angels thy teachers are, 
With them before the throne dost bow, 
And worship with them there. 
Thou’rt singing praises soft and loud, 
In that bright, happy land; ; 
How sweet thy silvery voice will sound 
Among that cherub band. 


We may not mourn for thee, blest babe, 
Or wish thee back to earth, | 





his head with a yawn, said, ‘‘ My head aches dread- 


Though ’neath the sod thy form is laid, 
How bright thy spirit’s birth. 8. 


T. K. 





‘‘] PREACH BETTER THAN I Practice,” said Mr. 
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